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THE  MANCHUS  INVITED  INTO  CHINA 

(Wu  San-kwei,  the  Imperial  General,  Entreats  Aid  From  the  Manchu  Ruler) 

From  the  historical  series  by  T.  Allom 


THE  revolution  which  so  complicated  the  reception  of 
the  earlier  European  envoys  to  China,  brought  to  the 
throne  the  dynasty  whose  members  ruled  until  1912. 
These  were  the  Manchus,  chiefs  of  the  Tartars  dwelling  in 
Manchuria.  They  won  possession  of  the  imperial  throne  of 
China  in  1644,  after  having  fought  for  it  nearly  thirty  years. 
These  Manchurians  had  been  subjects  of  the  Chinese  Em- 
peror, treated  by  him  with  such  severity  that  they  rebelled. 
Other  rebellions  seemingly  much  more  formidable  also  agi- 
tated the  empire,  especially  one  headed  by  a ferocious  bandit 
named  Li-kung.  His  troops,  who  were  just  a vast  army  of 
robbers,  stormed  Peking  where  the  Emperor  was  residing; 
and  the  latter  Avas  driven  to  suicide  to  escape  them.  Li-kung 
then  tried  to  make  himself  emperor;  and  the  chief  general 
of  the  imperial  forces,  Wu  San-kwei,  saw  no  way  to  stop 
him  except  by  going  in  person  to  the  Manchu  court  and  en- 
treating aid. 

The  Manchus  readily  aided  Wu  San-kAvei  in  defeating  and 
exterminating  the  brigand  army  of  Li-kung.  But  Avhen  ven- 
geance was  thus  accomplished,  the  Manchus  refused  to  leave 
Peking,  and  proclaimed  as  Emperor  their  boy  ruler  Shun-chi. 
There  Avas  no  direct  heir  to  the  former  Emperor,  and  the 
Manchus  brought  peace  and  justice  back  to  the  shattered  land. 
Hence  their  rule  Avas  soon  acceded  to  by  Wu  San-kwei  and 
most  of  the  Chinamen  of  the  north.  Adherents  of  the  old 
dynasty  continued  in  power  at  Nanking  for  a while,  but  were 
overthrown  by  the  Manchus. 
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A JESUIT  IN  POWER 

(Father  Verbiest  Made  a Dignitary  of  the  Manchu  Empire  but  Ignored 

in  Peking) 

From  a painting  by  the  German  artist,  C.  Wuttke 


GREATEST  of  all  the  Manchu  rulers  6f  China  was  their 
second  emperor,  Kang-hi,  who  came  to  the  throne  as 
a boy  of  eight  in  the  year  1661.  His  father,  Shun-chi, 
had  kept  the  European  traders  at  a distance,  but  had  shown 
no  prejudice  against  the  Jesuit  missionaries  who,  following 
in  the  trail  of  the  explorers,  began  to  enter  China.  One  of 
these  Jesuits  became  a favored  councillor  of  Shun-chi,  and 
thus  roused  the  jealousy  of  the  Emperor’s  court.  ' Hence  on 
Shun-chi ’s  death  a general  accusation  of  teaching  a wicked 
religion  was  made  against  the  missionaries.  They  were  all 
imprisoned,  and  some  died  of  their  sufferings. 

The  new  Emperor,  young  Kang-hi,  intervened,  and  re- 
leased the  survivors.  Among  them  was  the  able  Father  Ver- 
biest, who  so  interested  the  young  Emperor  as  to  become  one 
of  his  chief  ministers.  As  such  Verbiest  had  much  to  do  with 
the  destinies  of  China.  He  has  left  an  account  of  his  ex- 
periences and  of  the  contempt  with  which  the  Chinese  refused 
to  take  any  notice  of  him  or  of  his  strange  garb  as  he  passed 
through  the  Peking  streets. 

The  Jesuit  influence  continued  throughout  the  reign  of 
Kang-hi  who,  as  a foreigner  among  the  Chinese,  sought  for- 
eign helpers.  The  next  Manchu  emperor,  however,  felt  so 
assured  of  Chinese  loyalty  that  he  dismissed  all  the  “teachers 
of  evil  foreign  religions.”  This  included  Mahometans,  Bud- 
dhists and  Christians;  and  the  Jesuits  were  expelled  from 
China. 
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KANG-HI’S  SPLENDID  REIGN 

(The  Celebration  at  the  Sixtieth  Anniversary  of  Kang-hi’s  Coronation) 

From  the  historical  series  by  T.  Allom 

KANG-HI  ruled  over  China  for  sixty  years.  At  the  be- 
ginning his  reign  was  one  of  tumult.  Many  Chinese 
chieftains  took  advantage  of  his  youth  to  revolt  against 
the  Mancliu  yoke.  The  great  general  Wu  San-kwei,  who  had 
brought  the  Manchus  into  China,  had  been  retained  in  power 
by  them,  and  had  become  absolute  ruler  of  almost  half  the 
empire.  His  countrymen  trusted  him  and  looked  to  him  as 
a leader  to  keep  harmony  between  them  and  the  Manchus. 
Kang-hi  summoned  Wu  to  come  to  Peking  in  person  and  do 
homage ; but  treacherous  men  sowed  suspicion  between  these 
two  leaders  of  their  respective  races.  Wu  was  warned  of  a 
conspiracy  to  assassinate  him,  so  instead  of  journeying  to 
Peking  he  began  a war  to  expel  the  Manchus.  Thus  China 
was  again  rent  with  suffering,  nor  did  the  war  cease  until 
Wu  San-kwei ’s  death  in  1679.  He  was  the  last  national  hero 
of  his  race. 

Kang-hi,  made  all-powerful  by  the  death  of  the  great  gen- 
eral, governed  the  Chinese  with  kindness  and  with  shrewd- 
ness, making  his  Manchus  the  military  class  amid  a peaceful 
and  submissive  nation.  So  prosperous  did  China  become  un- 
der his  guidance  that  conquerors  and  conquered  really  grew 
to  be  friends  and  fraternized  cheerfully.  All  joined  in  the 
splendid  celebration  of  the  sixtieth  or  jubilee  year  of  Kang- 
hi’s  reign,  making  the  occasion  the  most  gorgeous  China  had 
known  for  centuries. 
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A DISASTROUS  INVASION 

(The  Emperor  Kien-lung  Sends  a Vast  Army  to  Death  in  Burmah) 

After  a sketch  by  Mme.  Paule  Cram/pel 

KIEN-LUNG,  a grandson  of  the  great  Kang-hi,  ruled  like 
his  illustrious  grandfather  for  sixty  years  (1735-1795). 
He  was  both  a man  of  action  and  a poet.  Numerous 
poems  of  his  have  been  preserved,  and  he  devoted  his  lit- 
erary talent  to  the  celebration  of  his  own  military  triumphs. 
Thus  we  find  a song  of  his  victory  in  the  Himalayas  by  which 
he  extended  his  power  to  the  border  of  the  newly  founded 
English  Empire  of  India.  He  also  celebrated  in  this  fashion 
his  reestablishment  of  China’s  authority  over  Thibet  and 
Turkestan. 

There  were,  however,  two  military  undertakings  of  his 
which  he  failed  to  commemorate  in  song.  One  of  these  was 
a disastrous  attack  upon  the  island  of  Formosa,  where  he  is 
said  to  have  lost  a hundred  thousand  men.  The  other,  the 
greatest  recorded  disaster  of  Chinese  arms,  was  his  invasion 
of  Burmah,  the  land  to  the  south  of  China.  An  army  over 
a hundred  thousand  strong  marched  over  the  mountains  into 
Burmah,  descending  into  a tropic  marsh  land,  to  the  heat  of 
which  the  Manchus  were  totally  unaccustomed.  Fever  seized 
them;  the  foe  attacked  them;  and  we  are  told  that  not  one 
man  of  the  doomed  army  ever  returned  to  China.  A later 
campaign,  however,  made  Burmah  a tributary  of  the  Chinese 
Empire. 
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AN  IMPERIAL  ACTOR 

(Kia-king  Scandalizes  His  Court  by  His  Buffoonery  on  the  Stage) 

From  the  historical  series  by  T.  Allom 


THE  successor  of  the  poetic  Kian-lung  was  his  son  Kia- 
king,  who  ruled  until  1821.  Kia-king  was  an  idle  pleas- 
ure seeker,  vain,  obstinate  and  debauched.  Indeed,  the 
contrast  of  the  Manchu  Emperors  who  now  came  successively 
to  the  throne,  as  compared  with  the  wise  and  powerful  rulers 
who  had  built  up  the  Manchu  power,  is  startling.  Never  has 
any  race  seemed  to  degenerate  more  suddenly  or  more  utterly. 
Moreover,  such  was  the  influence  Avon  by  the  great  Emperors 
Kang-hi  and  Kian-lung,  that  their  contemptible  successors 
were  not  only  endured  but  dragged  down  the  country  with 
them  into  something  of  their  own  baseness.  Pirates  ravaged 
the  coast  cities  unopposed;  and  bribery  became  the  estab- 
lished method  of  conducting  official  business. 

The  favorite  amusement  of  Kia-king  was  that  at  which 
our  picture  shows  him  engaged.  He  took  part  with  his  actors 
in  presenting  plays,  always  assuming  for  himself  the  imperial 
parts  in  which  he  could  mouth  the  vain  boasting  which  it  was 
too  much  trouble  to  sustain  by  action  in  real  life.  The  disre- 
spect of  the  people  for  this  contemptible  emperor  grew  to  a 
point  where  they  insulted  him  in  the  street.  TAvice  attempts 
to  assassinate  him  were  made.  Desperate  little  bands  of  con- 
spirators rushed  upon  the  palace  guards  and  sought  to  fight 
their  way  into  the  “imperial”  presence.  In  1813  the  sur- 
vivors of  such  a band  actually  reached  Kia-king.  One  was 
stabbed  in  his  presence  and  tAvo  shot  by  his  son,  whom  he 
promptly  appointed  heir  to  the  throne. 
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EUROPE’S  FIRST  BLOW  AT  CHINA 

(The  English  Warships  Force  Their  Way  Into  the  Canton  River) 

From  the  historical  series  by  T.  Allom 


THE  trade  of  the  world  and  especially  of  the  far  East, 
which  had  been  in  Portuguese  hands  in  the  sixteenth 
century  and  had  passed  later  to  the  Dutch  and  French, 
came  chiefly  under  the  control  of  England  when  the  Napo- 
leonic wars  made  her  mistress  of  the  seas.  Thus  English  mer- 
chants superseded  the  earlier  Portuguese  in  the  vicinity  of 
Canton,  the  metropolis  of  southern  China.  These  Englishmen 
grew  bitterly  dissatisfied  with  their  treatment  at  Chinese 
hands.  In  1816  the  English  government  sent  an  embassy  of 
protest  to  the  court  of  the  idle  Kia-king,  but  the  envoy  was 
not  sufficiently  submissive  and  flattering,  and  Kia-king  there- 
after encouraged  his  Canton  viceroys  to  harass  the  traders 
still  further.  When  Kia-king  died,  his  son  and  successor 
Tau-kwang,  continued  the  same  course  of  debauchery  at  home 
and  insolence  and  injustice  abroad. 

At  length  in  1834  the  English  government  sent  out  an 
armed  fleet  under  Lord  Napier,  who  was  to  act  as  governor 
of  the  little  English  colony  at  Canton  and  see  that  it  was  fairly 
treated.  The  Cantonese  viceroy  refused  even  to  see  Lord  Na- 
pier or  permit  him  to  enter  the  Chinese  empire  beyond  the 
wall  which  shut  off  the  foreigners  in  their  little  trading  spot. 
Napier  responded  by  forcing  the  passage  of  the  “Bague”  or 
mouth  of  the  Canton  river.  The  forts  there  fired  on  him 
ineffectively  and  he  sailed  up  to  Canton.  Napier  himself 
died  of  fever  shortly  after  and  the  expedition  achieved  no 
practical  result;  but  it  was  Europe’s  first  blow  in  the  destruc- 
tion of  ancient  China. 
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THE  OPIUM  WAR  BEGINS 

(The  British  Storm  the  Forts  at  Canton) 

From  the  historical  series  by  T.  Allom 


THE  chief  article  of  merchandise  which  the  English 
traders  sold  at  Canton  was  opium.  The  Europeans  were 
in  fact  the  first  to  introduce  the  vice  of  opium  smoking 
into  China.  The  leisurely  and  unambitious  Chinese  rapidly 
became  complete  slaves  to  the  terrible  habit,  which  soon  de- 
stroys all  energy,  all  sense  of  honor,  and  then  attacks  life 
itself.  The  Chinese  government  forbade  the  import  or  sale 
of  opium ; hut  the  eagerness  for  gain  among  both  the  English 
and  the  Chinese  merchants  resulted  in  a vast  smuggling  trade 
in  the  drug. 

Finally  the  dispute  reached  a point  where  the  Chinese 
viceroy  compelled  the  English  merchants  under  threat  of  im- 
mediate death  to  surrender  all  their  stock  of  opium,  several 
million  dollars  worth.  This  vast  quantity  of  the  drug  was 
then  publicly  destroyed.  England  responded  by  sending  out 
a powerful  war  fleet  (1840),  which  sailed  beyond  Canton  to 
north  China  where  foreign  ships  were  still  wholly  unknown. 
The  fleet  threatened  Peking  itself,  and  the  startled  emperor 
Tau-kwang,  at  once  ordered  his  ministers  to  concede  what- 
ever they  must,  to  get  rid  of  the  invaders.  So  the  British 
commander  sailed  back  to  Canton  well-supplied  with  promises, 
but  gained  nothing  more  until  he  began  an  actual  attack  upon 
the  Canton  forts.  Two  of  these  were  stormed,  the  Chinese 
soldiers  resisting  heroically  and  perishing  in  hundreds,  but 
being  utterly  unable  to  match  the  superior  weapons  of  the 
English. 
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HONG-KONG  CEDED  TO  ENGLAND 

(THe  Chinese  Seek  to  Placate  Their  Enemies  by  Giving  Them  Territory) 

From  a drawing  by  the  English  artist , W.  H.  Overend 

THAT  first  decisive  encounter  with  England’s  arms  at 
Canton  caused  a complete  change  in  the  attitude  of  the 
Cantonese  viceroy.  He  saw,  if  the  imperial  govern- 
ment at  Peking  did  not,  that  resistance  was  useless.  The  Eng- 
lish must  be  placated,  at  least  until  time  was  gained  to  prepare 
a far  stronger  defense.  The  viceroy  made  a treaty,  by  which 
he  conceded  all  the  English  demanded,  and  granted  them  as  a 
naval  station  to  be  entirely  their  own,  the  large  island  of 
Hong-kong. 

Hong-kong  was  thus  the  first  territory  actually  ceded  by 
China  to  any  European  power.  The  Britons  took  formal  pos- 
session of  their  new  colony  in  January,  1841,  receiving  the 
island  from  the  hands  of  its  governor  and  hoisting  their  own 
flag  above  its  shores.  The  Emperor,  however,  being  now  at  a 
safe  distance  from  the  terrible  English  ships,  repudiated  this 
treaty  and  summoned  the  unlucky  viceroy  to  Peking  for  pun- 
ishment. As  a result  the  English  began  a regular  assault  on 
Canton,  captured  all  its  forts,  defeated  and  dispersed  its  army, 
and  took  possession  of  the  city.  The  new  viceroy  was  com- 
pelled to  pay  them  a ransom  of  several  million  dollars  to  pre- 
vent their  destroying  entirely  this  ancient  metropolis  of 
southern  China.  Thus  England’s  power  was  extended  over 
both  Hong-kong  and  Canton. 
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THE  ENGLISH  AT  THE  HEART  OF  CHINA 

(The  Ravaging  Fleet  Sails  Up  the  Yang-tse-kiang) 

From  the  historical  series  by  T.  Allom 


DESPITE  the  capture  ■ of  Canton,  the  Emperor  Tau- 
kwang  still  refused  all  negotiations  with  the  English. 
So  in  the  following  year  (1842)  they  prepared  a power- 
ful expedition  for  the  express  purpose  of  ravaging  China 
until  its  ruler  came  to  terms.  An  English  fleet  sailed  up  the 
coast,  seizing  city  after  city.  The  work  was  a hideous  one  for 
even  the  most  hardened  military  man  to  perform.  The  Chi- 
nese could  make  little  resistance,  they  could  only  die.  This 
they  did  deliberately,  often  wading  out  into  the  water  toward 
the  guns  of  the  English  battleships  and  thus  committing  sui- 
cide by  drowning.  Mobs  of  the  lowest  Chinamen  followed 
behind  the  invaders,  plundering  the  citizens  who  were  left 
helpless.  When  the  English  troops  stormed  the  populous  city 
of  Ning-po,  such  of  the  inhabitants  as  did  not  commit  suicide 
hung  out  signs  before  their  houses  announcing  that  they  were 
people  who  submitted  to  whatever  happened  and  did  not  fight. 

Finally  the  English  ships  reached  the  Yang-tse-kiang, 
China’s  vast  central  river.  Up  this  they  sailed  to  Nanking, 
the  ancient  Chinese  capital  from  before  the  days  of  the  Man- 
chu  emperors.  Here  a large  Manchu  army  had  been  gath- 
ered, and  many  of  its  soldiers  fought  most  bravely  in  their 
wild  undisciplined  way.  When  they  were  defeated,  their  gen- 
eral calmly  committed  suicide.  Nanking  was  stormed ; its 
mob  broke  loose,  and  hideous  scenes  of  bestiality  were  enacted 
in  its  streets.  Is  it  strange  that  the  Chinese  thought  of  these 
English  invaders  as  barbarians  more  savage  and  terrible  than 
the  fiercest  tribes  from  the  deserts  of  central  Asia ! 
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TAU-KWANG’S  APPEAL 

(Th©  Chinese  Emperor  Appeals  to  the  Ancient  Gods  Against  the  English) 

From  the  historical  series  by  T.  Allom 

AFTER  the  fall  of  Nanking  the  Chinese  Emperor  aban- 
doned his  attitude  of  haughty  defiance  and  sent  'envoys 
to  make  peace  with  the  English  on  their  own  terms. 
They  demanded  and  received  freedom  of  trade  in  several 
Chinese  ports.  Opium,  the  defense  of  which  adds  so  much 
to  the  shame  of  England’s  position  throughout  this  war,  was 
not  expressly  mentioned  in  the  treaty ; but  the  sale  of  it,  in 
defiance  of  Chinese  law  and  of  all  moral  law,  now  went  on 
quite  openly.  If  China  had  been  in  a bad  condition  before 
the  war,  it  was  now  infinitely  worse.  The  people  were  im- 
poverished and  despairing,  rebellion  and  piracy  were  every- 
where, and  the  autocratic  Emperor  had  proven  himself  ut- 
terly incompetent. 

As  if  to  show  the  depth  of  this  incompetency  Tau-kwang 
now  attributed  the  disasters  of  China  to  his  own  lack  of  re- 
ligious faith.  He  had  been  negligent  in  his  worship  of  his  an- 
cestors, whom  the  Chinese  regard  as  a species  of  minor  gods. 
The  Emperor  therefore  became  extremely  devout  in  praying 
to  all  the  Chinese  gods  for  vengeance  on  the  Europeans.  He 
did  not,  however,  abandon  his  evil  moral  habits.  Neither  did 
he  admit  the  true  position  of  China  to  his  people.  On  the 
contrary  the  last  proclamation  of  his  reign  takes  credit  to  him- 
self for  having  humanely  refrained  from  crushing  the  for- 
eigners and  having  secured  to  his  people  the  great  benefit  of 
trade  with  the  Europeans. 
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ADVANCE  OF  THE  TAIPINGS 

(The  Religious  Fanatics  March  Against  Nanking) 

From  a drawing  by  the  recent  French  artist , A.  Paris 


WHEN  Tau-kwang  died  in  1850,  the  Chinese  Empire 
seemed  on  the  verge  of  dissolution  through  its  accu- 
mulated miseries.  Moreover,  the  next  sovereign, 
Hien-fung,  was  a feeble  youth  of  eighteen,  almost  as  incom- 
petent as  his  father  had  been.  Yet  so  slowly  do  affairs  move 
in  that  vast  and  ancient  land  that  the  Manchu  government 
still  continued  for  more  than  sixty  years.  It  did,  however, 
have  to  face  a serious  rebellion,  known  as  that  of  the  Taipings. 
This  was  partly  religious,  partly  patriotic,  and  wholly  des- 
perate and  bloodthirsty.  A Chinaman  of  the  lower  classes, 
named  Hung,  claimed  to  be  inspired  by  God  to  overthrow 
the  Manchu  Emperors.  He  had  heard  something  of  Chris- 
tianity, seen  something  of  the  warlike  power  of  the  Christian 
foreigners,  and  proclaimed  himself  and  his  followers  Chris- 
tians. In  reality  he  seems  to  have  known  scarcely  anything 
of  the  religion  he  adopted,  and  his  followers  were  banded  for 
murder  and  for  plunder.  They  appeared  first  in  the  far  south- 
west of  China  and  gradually  spread  eastward,  fighting  with 
fanatic  fury.  In  1853  they  reached  the  height  of  their  suc- 
cess by  capturing  the  ancient  capital  Nanking,  and  massa- 
cring its  entire  garrison  of  twenty  thousand  Manchus. 

"While  this  movement  was  in  its  infancy,  the  Europeans 
who  had  begun  to  spread  along  the  Chinese  coast,  hoped  that 
the  Taiping  chief  was  really  destined  to  establish  a Christian 
empire.  His  barbarity  soon  undeceived  them,  and  his  an- 
tagonism to  them  armed  them  against  him.  European  mili- 
tary officers  began  to  offer  their  aid  to  the  Chinese  government 
to  train  its  soldiers  against  the  dreaded  Taipings. 
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THE  STORMING  OF  PEKING 

(A  European  Force  Captures  the  Capital  and  Opens  China  to  Europeans) 

Reproduced  from  an  English  print  of  the  period 


WHILE  China  was  thus  rent  almost  in  twain  by  the 
Taiping  uprising,  she  was  having  more  and  more  dif- 
ficulty with  the  encroaching  foreigners.  Other  na- 
tions, French,  Russians,  Germans,  followed  behind  the  Eng- 
lish, each  seeking  a share  of  the  vastly  profitable  Chinese 
trade.  Missionaries  penetrated  the  land  also,  though  when 
we  consider  the  thousands  upon  thousands  of  Chinamen  who 
were  slain  by  the  guns  of  the  ‘ ‘ foreign  devils  ’ ’ we  can  scarcely 
be  surprised  that  the  natives  hated  the  missionaries  quite  as 
much  as  they  did  the  other  Europeans,  and  were  seldom  con- 
verted except  for  selfish  or  treacherous  reasons. 

At  Canton,  the  “open  port,”  there  were  repeated  con- 
flicts increasing  in  intensity  until  in  1857  French  and  British 
ships  united  in  bombarding  and  almost  wholly  destroying  the 
great  city.  Then  they  sailed  north  along  the  coast  to  threaten 
Peking.  Again,  as  when  the  English  fleet  had  approached 
the  capital  before,  the  Chinese  court  agreed  to  everything  if 
the  foreign  ships  would  only  return  to  Canton.  They  did  so, 
but  the  European  peace  envoys  were  afterward  refused  ad- 
mission to  Peking.  So  in  1860  the  ships  returned,  fought  their 
way  up  the  river  on  which  Peking  lies  and  landed  troops,  who 
forced  the  gates  of  Peking  and  held  possession  of  the  Chinese 
capital.  Under  this  compulsion  the  Chinese  granted  the  for- 
eigners all  the  privileges  they  demanded.  The  country  was 
opened  to  all,  and  travelers,  traders  and  missionaries  flocked 
thither. 
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of  trading  with  Europeans,  who  were  prohibited  from  dealing  with  any  one 
else.  These  Chinese  traders  fixed  the  prices  of  tea,  silk,  and  other  commodities, 
as  well  as  of  all  goods  imported,  and  regulated  the  conditions  of  foreign  trade. 
Naturally  their  profits  were  enormous  and  they  became  very  wealthy.  The 
company  was  dissolved  in  1771,  and  all  Chinese  merchants  were  at  liberty  to 
carry  on  trade  with  the  Europeans.  The  hong  merchants,  however,  were  not 
the  ones  to  let  slip  such  a valuable  privilege,  and  they  managed  to  keep  the 
bulk  of  the  trade  in  their  own  hands,  by  making  valuable  presents  to  the 
magistrates  at  Canton,  who,  in  return  checked  all  interference  with  the  monop- 
oly. This  bribery  inevitably  led  to  confusion,  extortion,  and  imposition  upon 
the  Europeans.  These  reached  such  a pass  that,  since  there  was  no  other  rem- 
edy, the  British  government  decided  to  send  an  embassy  to  the  court  of 
Peking  to  ask  for  redress  from  the  Emperor. 

This  embassy  arrived  at  Canton  in  June,  1793,  and  marked  the  first  direct 
intercourse  between  the  courts  of  Great  Britain  and  China.  Lord  Macartney, 
who  had  been  governor  of  Madras,  was  the  ambassador,  and  carried  many  rich 
and  valuable  presents  to  the  Emperor.  The  visitors  were  received  with  the 
highest  honors,  the  Emperor  following  the  curious  Eastern  custom  of  holding 
his  levees  at  daybreak.  At  this  time  the  venerable  Kien-lung  was  eighty- 
three  years  old.  Instead  of  performing  the  ko-tau,  as  was  expected,  Lord 
Macartney  merely  bent  one  knee  in  presenting  his  credentials,  and  the  aged 
sovereign  made  no  objection.  The  festivities,  banqueting,  ceremonies,  and 
journeys  lasted  several  months,  and  the  conclusion  of  the  whole  matter  was  a 
letter  from  Emperor  Kien-lung  to  George  III.,  quite  friendly  in  its  tone,  but 
declining  the  request  to  permit  Englishmen  to  trade  at  Ningpo,  Amoy,  and 
other  maritime  cities,  in  addition  to  Canton,  as  they  were  allowed  to  do  before 
being  restricted  to  that  single  port.  The  dishonest  viceroy  of  Canton,  how- 
ever, was  removed  and  his  successor  peremptorily  ordered  to  put  a stop  to  the 
oppressive  acts  complained  of.  This  was  no  small  concession  and  it  greatly 
improved  matters,  but  unfortunately  the  improvement  lasted  only  to  the  abdica- 
tion of  Kien-lung,  who,  two  years  later,  rounded  out  his  sixty  years  of  rule,  and 
in  accordance  with  his  vow  withdrew  in  favor  of  his  youngest  son,  Kia-kmg. 
There  had  been  twenty-one  sons,  but  only  four  were  living. 

As  may  be  supposed,  the  sixtieth  anniversary  of  Kien-lung’s  accession  was 
celebrated  with  great  rejoicing  and  every  possible  honor  throughout  the  empire. 
One  feature  of  it  was  an  invitation  for  all  the  old  men  who  had  passed  the  age 
of  seventy  to  attend  a great  feast  provided  at  the  expense  of  the  Emperor. 
This  must  have  cost  a tidy  sum,  but  a Chinese  official  of  rank  who  does  not 
acquire  wealth  is  a rare  exception,  and  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  Em- 
peror pinched  himself  in  order  to  carry  out  his  munificent  schemes. 
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Kien-lung  died  in  his  eighty -ninth  year,  ranking,  as  we  have  stated,  among 
the  greatest  emperors  of  China.  He  not  only  held  the  vast  territories  intact, 
but  added  considerably  to  them.  He  was  a patron  of  literature  and  himself  a 
contributor  to  it;  he  was  untiring  in  his  devotion  to  business  and  the 
welfare  of  his  people,  and  his  charities  were  worthy  of  his  exalted  rank  and 
character. 

Kia-king  became  Emperor  in  1795,  and  it  did  not  require  long  for  him  to 
demonstrate  how  easily  a great  man  may  commit  a fatal  blunder.  Of  his 
twenty-one  sons,  Kien-lung  seems  to  have  selected  the  very  worst  as  his  suc- 
cessor. Kia-king  abandoned  himself  to  every  excess  and  vice,  and  found  the 
restraints  of  court  so  intolerable  that  he  broke  away  from  them.  When  under 
the  influence  of  wine — which  was  nearly  all  the  time — he  chose  the  lowest 
and  vilest  as  his  associates.  His  favorites  were  the  Chinese  actors,  among 
whom  he  sometimes  played  the  buffoon  himself,  and  his  profligacy  became  so 
shameless  that  his  ministers  openly  remonstrated  with  him.  The  most  promi- 
nent of  these  faithful  counsellors  was  banished,  but  in  doing  so  the  Emperor 
had  enough  decency  to  make  him  governor  of  Chinese  Siberia. 

Such  an  abandoned  monarch  could  not  retain  the  respect  or  affection  of  his 
subjects,  and  before  long  rebellions  broke  out  in  the  different  provinces.  Some 
of  the  intrigues  were  due  to  Kia-king’s  jealous  brothers,  but  he  was  detested 
by  all  his  people,  Tartars  as  well  as  Chinese.  The  latter  were  shocked  by  the 
Emperor’s  disregard  of  all  ancient  customs,  and  the  former  were  disgusted 
because  of  the  abandonment  of  the  annual  hunting  excursions  by  the  indolent 
monarch.  It  was  this  universal  discontent  which  gave  rise  to  the  secret  asso- 
ciations known  as  the  Triad  Societies,  whose  object  was  to  overthrow  the  exist- 
ing government  and  restore  the  native  princes  to  the  throne.  The  Triads 
included  many  members,  and  have  given  proof  that  they  have  a vigorous  exist- 
ence to-day. 

Such  a wretch  as  Kia-king  could  be  counted  on  to  persecute  the  mission- 
aries. Some  of  the  Catholics  fled  into  remote  parts  of  the  country,  where  the 
people  did  what  they  could  to  protect  and  hide  them.  Numbers  were  dragged 
forth  and  savagely  beaten,  while  others  were  driven  from  the  empire.  The 
native  converts,  as  in  the  present  times,  were  horribly  tortured.  The  misera- 
ble victims  must  have  numbered  several  thousand. 

Another  curse  caused  by  the  disturbed  condition  of  the  empire  was  the 
formation  in  many  provinces  of  bands  of  robbers,  and  of  pirates  among  the 
Ladrone  Islands.  One  of  these  corsairs,  Ching-yih,  plundered  villages  along 
the  coast,  blockaded  the  rivers,  penetrated  far  into  the  empire,  and  did  not 
hesitate  to  give  battle  to  the  imperial  fleets  themselves.  After  his  death,  his 
widow  took  his  place  and  was  as  ferocious  and  for  a time  as  successful  as  he 
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had  been.  In  the  end,  she  made  peace  with  the  government,  and  her  followers, 
left  without  a leader,  soon  scattered. 

In  1803  an  attempt  was  made  to  seize  the  Emperor  and  compel  him  to 
abdicate,  but  it  failed.  Ten  years  later  it  was  repeated,  the  band  invading  the 
palace  at  Peking,  where  a desperate  fight  took  place.  One  of  Kia-king’s  sons 
saved  him  by  shooting  dead  two  of  the  assailants  as  they  were  rushing  upon  his 
father.  This  prince’s  name  was  Tau-kwang,  and  his  parent  in  gratitude 
named  him  as  his  successor.  Fortunately  for  the  empire,  Kia-king  died  in 
T821. 

Tau-kwang,  son  of  Kia-king,  was  a fairly  good  emperor,  but  when,  in  1821, 
he  succeeded  his  vicious  father,  he  found  his  inheritance  a stormy  one.  Almost 
immediately  a formidable  insurrection  broke  out  among  the  distant  Tartar 
tribes,  in  the  recently  annexed  territory,  the  principal  scene  of  revolt  being 
the  city  of  Kashgar.  It  required  several  years  of  severe  fighting  to  subdue  the 
rebellion,  during  which  the  imperial  troops  were  guilty  of  atrocities  worthy  of 
the  Boxers  of  to-day. 

The  next  disturbance  was  another  uprising  by  the  Miau-tsz,  who  swarmed 
from  their  mountains  and  hills  in  vast  numbers,  under  the  lead  of  the  notorious 
chief  Wang.  All  the  other  tribes  enlisted  under  the  banner  which  he  dis- 
played and  their  impetuous  daring  defeated  the  imperial  troops.  They  cap- 
tured several  towns,  from  which  the  soldiers  and  mandarins  were  expelled. 
No  harm  was  offered  the  inhabitants,  and  Wang,  in  a public  proclamation, 
stated  that  he  was  warring  against  the  usurping  Tartar  government  alone. 

The  terms  of  this  proclamation  were  faithfully  kept.  The  early  months  of 
1832  saw  the  insurgents  firmly  established  to  the  northwest  of  Canton,  where 
they  held  a number  of  walled  cities.  There  is  reason  for  believing  that  this 
extensive  rebellion  was  instigated  by  members  of  the  Triad  Society.  Impera- 
tive orders  were  sent  to  Li,  the  governor  of  Canton,  to  suppress  the  insurrec- 
tion, and  he  assembled  a force  that  he  thought  sufficient  for  the  purpose,  but 
he  was  decisively  defeated.  In  accordance  with  the  policy  of  the  government, 
already  referred  to,  Li  was  degraded  and  deprived  of  his  office,  while  the  gov- 
ernor of  Ho-nau,  who  met  with  success  in  that  quarter,  was  rewarded  with  the 
peacock’s  feather,  the  highest  military  prize  known  among  the  Tartars. 

The  war  lasted  until  1838,  and  was  then  brought  to  an  end  by  the  most 
effective  of  Chinese  weapons — bribery.  Imperial  commissioners  from  Peking 
made  profuse  promises  to  the  insurgent  leaders,  and  persuaded  them  to  return 
to  their  homes  and  live  in  quiet;  after  which  it  was  publicly  announced  that 
the  rebels  had  sued  for  peace  and  had  been  compelled  to  submit  to  the  most 
humiliating  terms.  All  the  same,  the  Miau-tsz  remained  as  independent  as 
before. 
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Chapter  CXLIII 

THE  OPIUM  WAR— CHINA  HELPLESS  AGAINST  EUROPE 

come  now  to  the  period  when  the  European  nations,  with 
Great  Britain  at  their  head,  forced  their  unwelcome 
presence  upon  China.  Many  elaborate  arguments  have 
been  advanced  to  justify  this  intrusion;  but  it  is  im- 
possible to  disguise  the  central  fact.  China  did  not 
desire  trade  with  foreigners;  English  merchants  saw 
there  was  money  to  be  made,  and  England  made  war  to 
force  the  Chinese  government  to  admit  them. 

Moreover,  to  the  disgrace  of  England  it  must  be  told,  that  the 
principal  article  of  trade  which  she  thus  insisted  upon  sending  into 
China,  was  opium  ; and  the  efforts  of  the  Chinese  Government  were 
directed,  nominally  at  least,  to  saving  its  people  from  the  awful 
curse  of  this  drug. 

Opium  was  introduced  into  China  from  India,  mainly  by  English 
merchants.  Its  use  spread  very  rapidly,  until  the  governor  of  the 
English  merchants  at  Canton  himself  said,  “ The  engrossing  taste 
of  all  ranks  and  degrees  in  China  for  opium,  a drug  whose  importation  has  of 
late  years  exceeded  the  aggregate  value  of  all  other  English  imports  combined, 
deserves  particular  notice,  especially  in  connection  with  the  revenues  of  British 
India,  of  which  it  forms  an  important  item.  The  use  of  this  pernicious 
narcotic  has  become  as  extensive  as  the  increasing  demand  for  it  was  rapid 
from  the  first.” 

The  importation  of  opium  was  prohibited  from  the  beginning,  and  yet  it 
increased  at  an  alarming  rate.  The  Peking  government  became  frightened,  for 
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it  looked  as  if  the  sodden  natives  were  plunging  headlong  to  destruction. 
Drastic  decrees  were  issued  against  all  smokers,  sellers,  and  buyers  of  opium. 
They  were  warned  that  they  would  be  beaten  with  a hundred  blows  of  the 
bamboo,  would  have  to  stand  in  the  pillory,  and  would  receive  other  degrading 
punishments.  Yet  the  very  authorities  who  issued  these  warnings  were  them- 
selves smokers  of  opium. 

Great  Britain,  it  will  be  remembered,  had  been  allowed  to  establish  a trad- 
ing station  at  Canton,  where  the  “foreign  devils”  were  securely  walled  off 
from  the  natives.  In  this  settlement  tons  of  opium  were  stored,  and  despite 
all  restrictions  and  prohibitions,  the  drug  was  smuggled  in  vast  quantities  into 
the  hands  of  the  Chinese. 

For  the  better  regulating  of  this  vast,  profitable  trade,  England,  in  1834, 
sent  out  Lord  Napier,  one  of  her  leading  statesmen,  to  be  governor  of  the  Can- 
ton settlement.  The  Chinese  government  refused  to  receive  him  at  all,  except 
as  a vassal  doing  homage  to  the  Emperor.  He  attempted  to  force  himself 
upon  the  Canton  officials,  and  they  stopped  all  trade  with  the  English.  Two 
British  ships  of  war  forced  their  way  through  the  Bague,  as  the  passage  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Canton  River  is  called.  The  intruders  were  fired  on  and  returned 
the  fire,  easily  silencing  the  feeble  Chinese  forts. 

At  this  juncture  Lord  Napier  fell  ill  and  died.  His  subordinates  hesitated 
to  push  matters  to  extremities,  but  for  some  years  the  ill  feeling  steadily 
intensified. 

In  1839  a commissioner  arrived  from  the  Chinese  imperial  court  with  abso- 
lute powers  to  take  whatever  measures  he  saw  fit  to  stamp  out  the  opium  traffic. 
There  were  twenty  thousand  chests  of  the  drug  on  the  British  ships  in  the 
harbor.  This  he  ordered  to  be  given  up  at  once,  under  threat  of  putting  to 
death  the  occupants  of  the  factories.  The  British  superintendent,  in  order  to 
save  the  lives  of  the  men,  surrendered  the  opium,  whose  delivery  occupied 
several  weeks. 

During  all  this  time,  soldiers  held  the  English  merchants  imprisoned. 
Then  when  the  chests  were  delivered,  on  June  3,  1839,  the  commissioner  and 
his  officers  proceeded  to  the  mouth  of  the  river,  where  large  trenches  had  been 
dug.  Into  these  they  dumped  the  opium  mixed  with  quicklime  and  salt  water, 
which  dissolved  the  stuff  and  caused  it  to  flow  out  to  sea.  Nothing  of  the 
kind  has  ever  elsewhere  been  witnessed,  for  the  market  value  of  the  drug  thus 
destroyed  reached  the  enormous  sum  of  twelve  million  dollars. 

War  soon  followed.  The  English  seized  upon  the  island  of  Hong-kong  as 
a base  of  operations,  and  sent  hurriedly  to  India  for  reinforcements.  Before 
these  could  arrive,  the  Chinese  admiral  sailed  through  the  Bogue  Passage,  and 
attacked  a number  of  British  mercantile  ships,  lying  below  the  mouth  of  the 
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river,  under  the  protection  of  two  frigates.  The  sixteen  war-junks  were  beaten 
off  with  great  loss  of  life.  The  Chinese  authorities  then  set  to  work  building 
larger  and  stronger  vessels,  but  having  had  so  impressive  a taste  of  British  met- 
tle, the  Asiatics  were  in  no  hurry  to  attack  the  enemy  again.  They  determined 
not  to  do  so  until  certain  of  success. 

In  June,  1840,  the  expected  armament  arrived  from  India  and  joined  the 
squadron  already  assembled.  Canton  was  not  attacked;  the  commander,  Cap- 
tain Eliot,  determining  to  strike  to  the  heart  of  the  huge  empire,  moved  north- 
ward with  the  fleet. 

The  English  captured  and  plundered  Ting-hai,  drove  the  Chinese  garrison 
from  Macao,  and  then  sailing  up  the  coast  entered  the  Pei-ho  River  on  the  way 
to  Peking  itself.  The  terrified  Chinese  Emperor  hastened  to  enter  into  negoti- 
ations for  peace,  and  persuaded  Eliot  to  return  to  Canton. 

Having  thus  removed  the  foes  to  the  furthest  possible  distance  from  himself, 
the  Emperor,  1841,  issued  an  imperial  order  that  all  the  British  ships  and 
people  should  be  destroyed.  Large  rewards  were  offered  for  the  bodies  of 
Englishmen,  dead  or  alive.  But  alas ! it  had  already  been  proven  that  Chinese 
noise  and  numbers  were  worthless,  as  opposed  to  British  valor  and  British 
gunnery. 

The  forts  in  the  Canton  River  were  stormed,  the  city  itself  was  besieged, 
its  defensive  armies  were  put  to  flight,  and  in  May  it  surrendered.  Or  rather 
it  paid  a ransom  of  about  six  million  dollars  and  allowed  the  British  to  recom- 
mence their  profitable  opium  smuggling. 

The  Emperor  in  far-off  Peking,  however,  continued  gathering  troops  to 
attack  the  English.  So  these,  having  been  reinforced,  determined  to  strike  a 
yet  harder  blow  against  the  defiant  Chinese.  A fleet  was  despatched  against 
the  populous  and  wealthy  city  of  Amoy.  Its  stone  forts  proved  safe  against 
the  broadsides  of  the  warships,  which  kept  up  the  bombardment  for  four  hours, 
and  it  was  necessary  to  land  a strong  force  to  attack  the  garrison.  These  made 
a stout  resistance  before  they  abandoned  their  guns  and  took  to  flight.  The 
city  was  entered  and  a scene  of  wild,  lawless  looting  took  place  on  the  part  of 
!he  lower  classes  of  natives,  who  could  not  be  restrained  by  the  soldiery. 

A garrison  was  left  at  Amoy,  and  the  expedition  sailed  to  Chu-san,  which 
was  easily  captured,  after  great  loss  on  the  part  of  the  defenders.  Then  Chin- 
hai,  a wealthy  and  populous  city  at  the  mouth  of  the  Ningpo,  was  assailed  as 
preliminary  to  the  attack  upon  Ningpo  itself,  some  fifteen  miles  farther  up 
the  river.  The  fortifications  here  were  elaborate  and  of  the  most  formidable 
character. 

A force  of  two  thousand  British,  however,  eagerly  attacked  the  nine  thou- 
sand Chinese  and  Manchu  Tartars  in  the  citadel  and  intrenched  camp.  These 
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with  considerable  steadiness  and  fair  aim  opened  fire  on  the  British  as  they 
advanced,  but  gave  no  heed  to  two  flanking  columns,  which  speedily  attacked 
and  threw  the  natives  into  confusion.  The  Chinese  had  not  been  in  the  habit 
of  granting  quarter  and  did  not  know  how  to  ask  for  it.  They  continued  their 
headlong  flight,  most  of  them  running  toward  the  water  with  the  soldiery  in 
pursuit.  Hundreds  were  bayoneted  or  shot,  and  many  more  drowned.  Sir 
Hugh  Gough,  the  English  commander,  sent  out  a flag  with  an  inscription  in 
large  letters  saying  that  the  lives  of  all  who  yielded  would  be  spared,  but  only 
a few  threw  down  their  arms.  The  loss  of  life  was  enormous. 

The  town  and  its  defences  on  the  north  side  of  the  river  were  bombarded 
by  the  ships,  and  the  defenders  driven  out  pell  mell.  The  Chinese  commander 
on  seeing  that  all  was  lost  committed  suicide. 

The  great  and  rich  city  of  Ningpo  was  next  assailed,  and  its  capture  took 
place  without  any  resistance  whatever.  Indeed,  the  inhabitants  tumbled  over 
one  another  to  help  the  soldiers  scale  the  walls,  and  when  the  latter  tugged 
on  one  side  to  open  the  gates,  the  natives  pushed  just  as  enthusiastically  on 
the  other  side  to  help  them.  As  the  troops  poured  eagerly  through  the  streets, 
they  saw  written  on  the  doors  the  words  “ shun  min,”  which  being  translated 
meant,  “we  are  people  who  submit,  but  do  not  fight.” 

War  waged  in  this  fashion  certainly  had  no  unpleasant  features  to  the  con- 
querors. The  booty  secured  at  Ningpo  was  almost  fabulous  in  extent. 

The  Chinese  Government  felt  all  these  misfortunes  so  keenly  that  in 
March,  1842,  they  made  a determined  effort  to  recapture  Chin-hai  and  Ningpo, 
but  in  both  cases  their  troops  were  repulsed  with  severe  loss.  Their  next 
attempt  to  cripple  the  invaders  was  by  forming  a camp  ten  miles  from  Ningpo 
and  intercepting  the  supplies.  The  encamping  force  was  attacked  and  scattered 
with  the  loss  of  six  hundred  killed.  Despite  the  continued  defeats,  the  Empe- 
ror refused  to  listen  to  proposals  for  peace. 

Early  in  May,  the  British  forces  moved  northward  from  Ningpo,  with  the 
intention  of  taking  possession  of  Nanking  as  preliminary  to  the  attack  on 
Peking  itself.  Reaching  the  sea-coast  town  of  Cha-pu,  the  chief  port  of  com- 
munication between  China  and  Japan,  they  confronted  a body  of  Tartar  troops, 
who  fled  without  any  attempt  to  keep  the  invaders  out  of  the  city.  Some  nine 
hundred  Tartars  took  refuge  in  a temple  and,  believing  no  quarter  would  be 
given  them,  continued  to  fire  upon  the  troops,  killing  a number  of  officers  and 
men.  The  latter  assailed  them  and  massacred  nearly  all.  The  Hindoo  troops 
of  the  British  army  committed  outrages  as  dreadful  as  any  that  have  ever  been 
perpetrated  by  Boxers,  so  that  hundreds  of  women,  seeing  their  husbands 
killed,  threw  their  little  children  into  tanks  and  wells  and  then  destroyed  them- 
selves. 
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The  English  fleet  now  entered  the  Yang-tse-kiang,  one  of  the  mightiest 
rivers  of  the  globe,  thousands  of  natives  crowding  the  banks  to  gaze  in  wonder 
at  the  steamers  which,  for  the  first  time,  were  penetrating  the  interior  waters 
of  China.  In  the  latter  part  of  July,  the  ships  anchored  at  Chin  kiang, 
a well  fortified  city,  standing  near  the  point  where  the  Grand  Canal  enters 
the  Yang-tse-kiang,  and  forming,  therefore,  one  of  the  keys  to  the  Celestial 
Empire. 

The  hills  commanding  the  river  swarmed  with  Chinese  encampments,  but 
the  sight  of  the  terrible  ships  of  the  “ foreign  devils  ” was  enough  or  rather 
too  much  for  them,  and  they  fled  in  a panic.  The  Tartar  garrison,  however,  put 
up  a brave  defence,  and  were  not  driven  from  the  walls  until  they  had  inflicted 
severe  loss  on  the  invaders.  The  Tartar  commander  fought  for  hours  with  the 
bravery  of  a lion,  and  when  he  saw  all  was  lost,  coolly  walked  into  his  house, 
seated  himself  in  his  favorite  arm  chair,  ordered  his  servants  to  heap  up  his 
official  papers  around  him,  and  then  to  set  fire  to  his  dwelling.  The  next  day 
his  burned  body  was  found  seated  just  as  he  had  placed  himself  to  await  the 
approach  of  death.  No  war  can  offer  a more  impressive  illustration  of  helpless 
physical  heroism.  Death,  murder,  barbarities,  ferocious  plundering,  mainly 
by  the  Chinese  rabble,  and  suicide  by  the  hapless  women  marked  the  capture 
of  the  city  to  a more  awful  extent  even  than  at  the  fall  of  Cha-pu. 

This  was  the  last  battle  of  the  war.  While  the  advancing  British  were 
threatening  Nanking,  the  empire’s  former  capital,  envoys  came  in  haste  to  offer 
them  peace  on  any  terms.  The  stubborn  Emperor  had  despaired  at  last. 

By  the  treaty  that  followed,  England  secured  a heavy  money  indemnity, 
four  ports  besides  Canton  were  opened  to  British  trade,  and  the  island  of  Hong- 
kong was  ceded  to  Great  Britain  absolutely,  to  become  a portion  of  her  empire. 
Opium  was  thereafter  admitted  into  China  without  restriction;  indeed  a large 
portion  of  the  indemnity  which  had  been  exacted  was  to  pay  for  the  opium  the 
government  commissioners  had  destroyed  at  Canton. 

In  that  city  the  hatred  toward  the  English  was  naturally  intense,  and  there 
were  continual  outbreaks.  Matters  were  more  unsettled  for  years  than  they 
had  been  before  the  opium  war.  The  most  serious  uprising  was  in  July,  1846, 
when  a well  organized  attempt  was  made  to  burn  the  factories.  It  was  not 
defeated  until  fully  a score  of  natives  had  been  killed.  It  soon  became  evi- 
dent that  the  government  lacked  either  the  disposition  or  power  to  compel 
peaceful  trade  with  the  foreigners.  In  May,  1847,  several  British  war-vessels 
captured  the  Bogue  forts  and  removed  the  guns.  This  produced  a good  effect 
in  Canton,  where  the  foreigners  suffered  little  further  molestation. 

The  headquarters  of  the  opium  trade  was  at  Hong-kong,  which  for  years 
was  one  of  the  most  wicked  places  in  the  world.  There  was  no  degrading  vice 
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that  did  not  flourish  there.  The  natives  were  pirates  when  they  dared  to  be, 
and  fishermen  only  when  necessary  for  their  own  safety;  the  depraved  white 
people  were  worse  yet.  What  a recommendation  of  Christianity  Hong-kong 
was  during  those  early  days  ! The  greatest  injury  done  to  true  religion  has  always 
been  by  those  who  professed  it ; for,  while  the  miscreants  at  Hong-kong  made  no 
personal  professions,  they  belonged  to  a Christian  nation  and  were  placed  in 
the  same  category  with  the  self-denying  missionaries.  The  Emperor  Tau- 
kwangwho  had  been  a strict  Confucian,  became  a fierce  idolater,  and  with  mor- 
bid superstition  declared  that  all  of  the  empire’s  calamities  were  due  to  the 
lapse  from  that  so-called  religion. 

A powerful  cause  of  distress  was  the  crushing  load  of  debt  created  by  the 
war.  Taxation  was  so  oppressive  in  many  cases  that  the  people  lost  their  lands 
and  huts  because  they  could  not  pay  their  taxes.  Thousands,  rendered  desper- 
ate by  their  poverty,  became  robbers  and  pirates,  and  the  condition  of  the 
country  became  like  that  of  Europe  during  the  Dark  Ages,  when  Heaven  for  a 
time  seemed  to  forsake  the  children  of  men. 

It  was  inevitable  that  the  privileges  secured  by  Great  Britain  in  China 
should  awaken  the  jealousy  of  other  nations.  Belgium,  the  Netherlands, 
Spain,  Portugal,  and  Prussia  sent  agents  to  examine  the  commercial  prospects, 
and  to  make  agreements,  if  possible,  with  the  Canton  authorities,  for  a share 
in  such  favors.  Our  own  country  despatched  Mr.  Caleb  Cushing  as  minister 
extraordinary  to  the  court  of  Peking,  and  he  arrived  at  Macao  in  February, 
1844.  There  he  was  notified  that  he  would  not  be  permitted  to  go  to  Peking, 
because  the  United  States  had  never  sent  any  tribute  to  the  Emperor.  Never- 
theless, Mr.  Cushing  succeeded  in  effecting  commercial  arrangements  with  the 
Chinese  commissioners.  The  treaty  of  Wang-hai,  as  it  was  called,  was  ratified 
by  the  President  and  Senate,  and  Hon.  A.  H.  Everett  was  appointed  to  China 
as  resident  minister. 

The  distressful  condition  of  the  empire  continued.  The  government  could 
not  pay  its  officers,  who  by  their  extortions  goaded  the  people  to  rebellion,  and 
then  again,  numerous  bands  of  robbers  devastated  the  country,  and  pirates 
swarmed  along  the  coasts.  So  strong  indeed  were  the  insurgents  that  in  1847 
the  city  of  Kashgar  was  captured  and  the  imperial  Manchu  army  routed.  The 
mountain  chiefs  and  their  wild  warriors  plundered  and  killed  with  impunity. 
Nothing  shows  the  lawlessness  of  these  yellow  desperadoes  more  strikingly 
than  their  action  in  robbing  an  envoy  of  the  Grand  Llama  of  Thibet  on  his 
way  to  the  court  of  Peking,  for  the  despoilers  were  Buddhists  themselves  and 
such  a sacrilegious  act  had  never  before  been  known. 

It  seemed  as  if  sorrows  and  miseries  gathered  about  the  head  of  the  Emperor 
as  his  reign  drew  near  its  end.  Tremendous  inundations  destroyed  thousands 
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of  square  miles  of  crops,  and  the  miserable  people  died  in  multitudes  from 
starvation,  while  those  who  survived  kept  body  and  soul  together  by  gnawing 
roots  and  wild  herbs.  Humiliated  and  oppressed  by  calamities  and  sorrows 
such  as  come  to  few  potentates,  Tau-kwang’s  health  gave  way,  and  he  died  in 
March,  1850,  after  a tempestuous  reign  of  thirty  years. 


Chinese  Standard  Bearer  in  the  Opium  War 


Advance  of  Gordon’s  Troops  Against  the  Taipings 


Chapter  CXLIV 


THE  TAIPING  REBELLION,  AND  AGGRESSION  BY  FOREIGN 

POWERS 

AU-KWANG  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Yih-chu,  with 
the  title  of  Hieng-fung,  or  “ Universal  Prosperity,”  the 
grimmest  piece  of  sarcasm  conceivable,  for  his  reign 
was  a continual  procession  of  wretchedness  and  mis- 
ery. It  opened  with  a widespread  and  terrible  famine, 
which  was  followed  as  usual  by  a devastating  pesti- 
lence. He  tried  energetically  to  save  his  wretched  peo- 
ple, until  he  gave  up  the  impossible  task  in  despair,  and,  with- 
drawing to  his  seraglio,  abandoned  himself  to  every  species 
of  vice.  Since  he  could  not  make  his  suffering  subjects 
happy,  why  should  he  not  in  his  own  way  be  happy  himself? 

Woful  days  came  upon  the  land.  In  the  western  part, 
robbers  and  outlaws  plundered  at  will,  and  the  governmental 
officers  were  as  corrupt  and  treasonable  as  they;  but  from 
out  the  baleful  gloom  and  night  strange  rumors  reached  the 
of  a wonderful  movement  in  the  interior  under  the  name  of  Chris- 
Its  leader,  a middle-aged  Chinaman,  head  of  the  Taipings,  had  be- 
come converted  through  some  tracts  given  to  him  by  a colporteur  in  Canton, 
and,  though  he  saw  only  dimly  the  profound  religious  truths  underlying  the 
words,  he  was  moved  to  preach  as  he  understood  them.  Converts,  friends, 
and  neighbors  gathered  about  him,  and,  goaded  by  their  oppressors,  they  started 
a crusade  for  the  propagation  of  the  new  faith.  They  grew  rapidly  in  numbers 
and  set  on  foot  the  Taiping  Rebellion,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  outbreaks  of 


seacoast 

tianity. 
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which  we  have  record.  Debouching  from  their  rocky  fastnesses  in  the  moun- 
tains  of  the  extreme  south  and  under  their  native  leader,  Hung  Sin  Chuen,  they 
repeatedly  defeated  the  imperial  forces  sent  against  them.  The  news  that 
came  to  the  outside  world,  and  was  wafted  across  the  seas  was  that  this  tre- 
mendous host  were  Christians, — fanatics  beyond  question,  but  guided  by  an 
intense,  irrestrainable  resolve  to  do  the  will  of  God  as  they  believed  it  to  be. 
What  a startling  thought  that  such  a movement  should  break  out  in  the  very 
heart  of  this  mighty  heathen  empire ! 

Hung  was  as  resolute  as  Oliver  Cromwell,  and  the  march  of  him  and  his 
followers  recalls  that  of  the  Puritans,  who  upset  the  throne  of  England.  Each 
company  chanted  a hymn  as  they  sat  down  to  meat,  and  on  every  seventh  day 
his  captains  climbed  the  pulpit  and  preached  fiery  sermons  to  their  ardent  fol- 
lowers. History  has  shown  that  such  men  are  always  tremendous  fighters. 
The  rush  of  these  people,  whose  numbers  continually  increased,  carried  them 
to  the  banks  of  the  Yang-tse-kiang,  the  river  being  reached  at  Han-kow,  a city 
eight  hundred  and  fifty  miles  from  the  sea.  It  was  captured  without  difficulty, 
and,  loading  hundreds  of  junks  with  their  spoils,  the  fanatics  swept  down  the 
great  river  like  a resistless  inundation,  until  they  reached  Nanking,  the  south- 
ern capital.  The  city  held  out  only  a brief  time,  and  then,  on  the  24th  of 
March,  1853,  every  man  of  the  20,000  Manchu  garrison  was  slaughtered! 
This  appalling  crime  was  enough  to  show  the  spurious  nature  of  the  Chris- 
tianity professed  by  these  wild  men. 

Had  Hung  possessed  only  a moderate  amount  of  military  ability  and  had 
there  been  no  foreign  interference,  he  might  have  overturned  the  Manchu 
dynasty  and  established  a professedly  Christian  one  upon  the  throne  of  China. 
But  he  had  no  conception  of  his  opportunities.  His  true  course  was  to  push 
to  the  sea  and  open  communication  with  Christendom,  which  was  amazed, 
hopeful,  and  yet  mystified.  Instead  of  this,  Hung  remained  in  the  interior. 
Moreover,  he  rigidly  prohibited  all  traffic  in  opium,  and  that,  it  need  hardly 
be  said,  touched  professing  Christendom  in  its  sorest  spot. 

Aside  from  this,  the  insurgents,  as  has  been  shown,  were  anything  but  true 
followers  of  the  meek  and  lowly  One.  They  massacred  without  mercy,  and 
Hung  claimed  to  be  the  younger  brother  of  the  Saviour  of  mankind.  His 
private  life  was  immoral,  and  his  example  of  the  most  pernicious  character. 
The  principal  cause  of  his  downfall  was  his  neglect  to  take  possession  of 
Shanghai,  which  was  captured  by  a mongrel  horde  known  as  Redheads,  who 
belonged  to  the  Triad  Society.  While  they  had  no  sympathy  with  the  reformers, 
they  were  classed  with  them  by  foreigners,  who  were  vastly  relieved  when  with 
the  help  of  the  French,  the  Redheads  were  driven  out  of  the  city.  With  simi- 
lar aid  from  the  English,  the  imperialists  recaptured  Ningpo,  which,  like  most 
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of  the  large  cities  in  the  Che-kiang  and  Kiang-su  provinces,  had  fallen  into  the 
hands  cf  the  Taipings. 

Meanwhile,  the  famous  American  adventurer,  Frederick  G.  Ward,  of  Salem, 
Mass.,  had  arrived  in  China  and  volunteered  his  services  to  the  taotai  of 
Shanghai,  which  was  threatened  by  the  Taipings.  He  introduced  modern  arms 
and  discipline,  infused  new  life  into  the  immense  mob  which  composed  the 
imperial  army,  and,  assisted  by  other  foreigners,  moulded  it  into  a well-regu- 
lated military  machine,  which  struck  blows  that  told.  The  insurgents  were 
defeated  again  and  again,  and  town  after  town  captured,  but  General  Ward  was 
wounded  while  bravely  fighting  under  the  walls  of  Tseche,  and  died  on  the 
following  morning,  September  22,  1862.  The  Chinese  erected  at  Sung-kiang 
a memorial  temple  in  his  honor. 

Colonel  Gordon,  the  Christian  hero,  who  died  at  Khartoum  because  of 
England’s  neglect,  was  chosen  as  the  successor  of  Ward.  He  was  a superb 
officer  and  raised  the  force  under  him  to  a surprising  degree  of  efficiency.  He 
accomplished  wonders,  but  was  often  shocked  and  filled  with  indignation  by  the 
cruelty  and  treachery  of  the  imperial  officers.  More  than  once  he  saved  in- 
tended victims  only  by  threats  of  stern  punishment.  One  of  the  most  atrocious 
acts  of  perfidy  was  committed  by  Li  Hung  Chang,  the  distinguished  diplomat, 
who  coolly  put  to  death  a number  of  Taiping  leaders  who  had  surrendered 
under  a pledge  that  their  lives  would  be  spared.  Nanking  was  recaptured  from 
the  rebels  in  1864,  after  a protracted  siege,  and  was  followed  by  massacres  as 
fearful  as  those  that  marked  its  first  capture  by  Hung,  who,  with  a number  of 
his  followers,  committed  suicide.  This  ended  the  rebellion  which  had  lasted 
for  a dozen  years. 

During  its  progress,  the  empire  had  become  involved  in  further  war  with 
Great  Britain  and  her  European  allies.  It  was  at  Canton,  where  the  ill-feeling 
between  the  races  was  always  most  intense,  that  a dispute  over  the  arrest  of 
some  opium  smugglers  precipitated  the  contest. 

The  arrested  men  were  Chinese,  but  they  had  hoisted  an  English  flag  over 
their  vessel,  and  England  insisted  on  their  being  freed.  In  the  course  of  angry 
negotiations,  Admiral  Seymour  insisted  on  calling  on  the  Canton  governor  or 
viceroy ; this  was  against  all  precedent,  and  the  gates  of  Canton  were  locked 
against  him.  Seymour  promptly  blew  up  the  gates.  The  Canton  mob  rose  in 
fury  against  the  English  and  their  settlement  was  burned. 

Great  Britain  appealed  to  the  other  Powers  to  aid  her  in  punishing  this 
interference  with  trade.  Russia  and  the  United  States  refused,  but  France 
joined  in  the  war.  Canton  was  bombarded  in  December,  1857.  That  city, 
the  metropolis  of  southern  China,  was  helpless  under  the  murderous  fire  of  the 
allies.  The  wealthiest  and  most  important  portion  was  destroyed,  hundreds  of 
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innocent  people  were  killed,  and  thousands  reduced  to  beggary.  The  viceroy 
was  made  prisoner  and  taken  to  Calcutta,  where  he  soon  died. 

Canton  was  placed  under  the  control  of  a British  and  French  garrison,  and 
the  allied  forces  moved  to  the  Pei-ho  River,  with  Peking  as  their  objective 
point.  The  fortifications  at  the  mouth  were  captured  after  a fire  of  two  hours. 
Hardly  was  this  effected  when  commissioners  from  the  Chinese  government 
appeared  and  drew  up  a treaty  submitting  to  whatever  the  allies  demanded. 
The  United  States  and  Russia  also  seized  the  opportunity  to  revise  their 
treaties  with  the  empire. 

In  1859  the  British  and  French  squadrons,  accompanied  by  several  Russian 
and  American  vessels  of  war,  arrived  off  the  Pei-ho,  expecting  to  sail  up  to 
Peking  for  the  ratification  of  the  treaties.  The  Emperor,  however,  had  resolved 
not  to  endure  this  final  humiliation  in  his  own  capital.  The  Chinese  had 
strongly  fortified  the  mouth  of  the  river,  and  their  commissioners  insisted 
that  the  treaties  should  be  settled  there.  The  allies  refused  and  attempted  to 
force  a passage,  but  were  beaten  back.  The  next  year  they  returned  in 
stronger  force,  demolished  the  fortifications,  fought  their  way  into  Peking,  and 
compelled  it  to  surrender,  1 860. 

We  must  not  forget  that  through  these  stormy  times,  Hien-fung  was 
Emperor.  When  he  saw  that  the  “foreign  devils  ” were  certain  to  swarm  into 
the  Celestial  capital,  he  fled  to  his  summer  home  in  Tartary,  where,  over- 
whelmed with  misfortune  and  debilitated  by  dissipation,  he  died  in  1861,  only 
thirty  years  of  age. 

The  fruits  of  the  treaties  were  the  opening  of  the  new  ports  of  Niu-chang, 
in  the  extreme  north,  Tang-chau,  in  the  northern  province  of  Shan-tung,  Tai- 
wan, in  the  island  of  Formosa,  Swatau,  east  of  Canton,  and  Kiang-chu,  on  the 
island  of  Hainan,  on  the  southern  coast,  west  of  Canton,  to  which  were  after- 
ward added  Tientsin,  the  seaport  of  Peking.  Treaties  were  subsequently  made 
with  Belgium,  Italy,  and  other  Powers  of  Europe. 

France  succeeded  in  snatching  from  the  quarrel  the  beginnings  of  a colonial 
empire.  Annam,  the  country  south  of  China,  though  not  actually  under  the 
control  of  the  Chinese  Emperor,  sent  him  occasional  tribute.  As  far  back  as 
1 787,  an  exiled  Annam  king  had  appealed  to  France  for  aid,  and  a couple  of 
French  vessels  helped  him  to  regain  his  throne.  In  gratitude  he  granted  cer- 
tain privileges  to  French  missionaries,  but  his  successors  soon  withdrew  these 
concessions.  Now  in  1858,  France,  not  to  be  behind  her  neighbors,  reasserted 
these  long  dead  rights  in  Annam,  and  sent  a fleet  which  seized  the  port  of 
Saigon.  Neither  Annam  nor  China  could  prevent  this;  and  for  a time  French 
aggression  was  satisfied. 

Russia  also  profited  by  the  victories  of  the  allies.  The  Russians  had  begun 
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the  settlement  of  Siberia  about  the  year  1587,  but  the  treaty  of  1689  made  the 
dividing  line  between  the  Russian  territories  and  those  of  the  Mongols  the  river 
Argun  and  the  range  of  mountains  bordering  the  valley  of  the  Amur  on  the 
north.  With  the  purpose  of  watching  her  interests  in  Eastern  Asia,  Russia 
had,  in  1728,  succeeded  in  establishing  a mission  in  Peking,  with  the  right  of 
renewal  every  ten  years. 

After  the  close  of  the  Crimean  War,  the  Russians  proceeded  to  strengthen 
their  position  in  the  Far  East.  In  May,  1858,  Count  Nicholas  Muravieff,  the 
promoter,  if  not  actually  the  originator,  of  the  Trans-Siberian  railway  scheme, 
obtained  for  his  countrymen  the  right  to  navigate  the  Amur  and  its  tributaries, 
the  Sungari  and  Usuri.  Another  Russian  opportunity  came  in  i860,  and  the 
cession  of  the  northern  shore  of  the  Amur  was  strongly  urged.  In  November, 
Count  Ignatieff,  the  Russian  ambassador,  demanded  and  obtained  the  signing  of 
another  treaty  with  China,  by  which  his  country  secured  the  cession  of  the 
Manchurian  seacoast,  600  miles  in  length,  and  of  the  country  extending  from 
the  Usuri  and  Amur  rivers  to  the  Sea  of  Japan.  Thus,  for  the  first  time,  Rus- 
sia secured  on  the  Pacific  coast  harbors  which  were  not  closed  by  ice  for  six  or 
eight  months  each  year.  Despite  the  treaty,  however,  the  Chinese  govern- 
ment obstinately  resisted  all  efforts  of  the  Russians  to  navigate  the  Sungari  or 
to  trade  with  the  country  through  which  that  river  runs. 

Let  us  anticipate  the  regular  order  of  events  by  adding  that  the  rapid 
economical  growth  of  the  Amur  province,  and  the  necessity  for  obtaining 
provision  for  the  laborers  engaged  in  building  the  northern  Usuri  section  of 
the  Siberian  railway,  made  it  necessary  for  Russia  to  establish  commercial 
relations  with  the  inhabitants  of  the  Sungari  region.  Accordingly,  in  1895, 
the  Czar’s  representative  at  Peking  obtained  from  the  Tsung-li-Yamen  an  order 
to  the  governor  of  the  Kerin  province  instructing  him  to  render  all  the  aid 
possible  to  Russian  traders.  A trading  expedition  was  organized  without 
delay,  and  it  penetrated  to  the  extreme  west  of  Manchuria.  Some  time  later, 
members  of  the  Imperial  Geographical  Society  visited  Manchuria  and  collected 
valuable  information  about  the  country,  especially  the  Sungari  and  its  tribu- 
tary, the  Nonni.  Subsequently,  in  1897,  under  the  guise  of  a “lease,”  Russia 
acquired  Port  Arthur  and  Talien,  thereby  securing  the  right  to  build  railways 
and  to  station  troops  throughout  Manchuria,  which  is  a region  twice  as  large 
as  Japan  and  more  than  six  times  the  extent  of  England  and  Wales. 

Meanwhile  the  occupation  of  Peking  in  i860  and  the  conclusion  of  the 
treaty  of  Tientsin  established  the  right  of  foreign  Powers  to  embassies  in  the 
Chinese  capital.  The  simultaneous  formation  of  the  Tsung-li-Yamen  or 
Chinese  foreign  office  marked  the  beginning  of  the  empire’s  direct  official  inter- 
course with  European  nations. 
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Tung-che,  the  son  of  Hieng-fung,  was  only  four  years  old  when,  at  the 
death  of  his  father,  he  was  proclaimed  Emperor.  The  first  or  principal  Em- 
press was  not  his  mother,  but,  having  no  children  of  her  own,  she  adopted  him 
as  her  son  in  accordance  with  Chinese  law,  which  imputes  to  the  first  or  proper 
wife  the  children  of  the  secondary  wife.  This  secondary,  though  favorite  wife, 
Tsi-hssi,  was  made  regent,  and  Prince  Kung,  brother  of  the  late  Emperor,  an 
able  and  determined  man,  had  himself  proclaimed  joint  regent  with  her.  And 
here  it  is  appropriate  to  give  a sketch  of  this  remarkable  woman,  who,  more 
than  any  other  person  of  her  sex,  drew  the  eyes  of  the  civilized  world  upon 
her  during  the  closing  years  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

Many  of  the  stories  told  of  her  have  not  the  least  basis  in  truth.  She  was 
the  daughter  of  a noble  Manchu  family,  and  while  young  submitted  herself 
with  hundreds  of  others  as  a candidate  for  the  Emperor’s  harem.  She  was  one 
of  the  few  selected.  She  is  described  as  having  been  tall,  straight,  and  beauti- 
ful, with  skin  the  color  of  a yellow  peach,  and  hair  and  eyes  of  midnight  black- 
ness, which  sounds  very  pretty,  but  her  later  photographs  show  an  unmistaka- 
bly ugly  woman  with  a repulsive  countenance. 

This  secondary  wife  delighted  the  Emperor  by  presenting  him  with  a son, 
who  was  his  first  born,  and  who  afterward  became  the  Emperor  Tungche.  The 
father  raised  the  mother  to  the  rank  of  empress ; and  to  distinguish  her  from 
his  first  wife,  who  bore  the  title  of  Eastern  Empress,  the  two  had  separate 
palaces  in  the  Forbidden  City.  As  has  been  stated,  the  Emperor  Hieng-fung 
died  after  a short  reign.  If  it  should  be  added  that  the  empress  dowager 
grew  tired  of  her  consort  and  poisoned  him,  it  isn’t  safe  to  deny  it,  for  such 
things  you  know  have  happened  even  among  European  nations.  Be  that  as  it 
may,  this  woman  became  more  powerful  immediately  after  the  death  of  her 
husband,  and  for  more  than  a generation  was  the  real  ruler  of  China. 

Observe  the  sinuous  course  she  took.  At  first,  the  Eastern  Empress  and 
Prince  Kung  were  associated  with  her  in  the  regency,  which  was  to  continue 
until  her  son  became  of  age.  Prince  Kung,  however,  was  altogether  too  inde- 
pendent to  suit  her,  so  she  resorted  to  a curious  artifice.  One  day  her  little 
son  issued  an  edict — that  is  to  say,  it  was  issued  in  his  name — declaring  that 
Prince  Kung  had  been  grossly  disrespectful  to  him  and  in  punishment  therefor 
it  was  necessary  to  degrade  him.  Accordingly,  his  titles  were  taken  away  and 
he  was  held  a prisoner  in  one  of  the  palaces.  Soon  afterward,  another  edict 
was  published  from  the  baby  Emperor  to  the  effect  that  the  weeping  Prince 
Kung  had  flung  himself  at  the  foot  of  the  throne,  confessed  his  offence,  and 
His  Majesty  had  graciously  pardoned  him.  His  rank  and  titles  were  restored, 
but  he  was  denied  any  further  part  in  the  regency  of  the  empresses.  The 
subdued  Kung  was  used  by  the  empress  dowager  as  a sort  of  football,  and  was 
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degraded  and  favored  as  the  whim  possessed  her.  There  seemed  to  have  been 
little  or  no  friction  between  the  two  empresses,  the  younger  completely  domi- 
nating the  other. 

In  1872,  upon  her  son  becoming  sixteen  years  of  age,  the  empress  dowager 
made  a pretense  of  abdicating  in  his  favor,  although  her  powerful  personality 
and  grim  will  made  her  still  the  real  ruler.  The  ceremony  which  formally  an- 
nounced young  Tungche’s  assumption  of  his  imperial  authority  was  his  marriage. 
His  mother  selected  for  him  a Manchu  maiden  of  rank  and  learning,  Ahluta; 
and  the  wedding  took  place  with  splendid  ceremonies  in  the  fall  of  1872. 

The  young  Emperor  then  took  the  helm  of  state,  and  in  the  following  year 
in  the  Purple  Pavilion  at  Peking,  he  gave  to  the  representatives  of  foreign 
Powers  the  first  equal  audience  they  had  had  with  any  Chinese  emperor. 

Dissension  between  Tungche  and  his  imperious  mother  soon  grew  serious. 
He  published  an  edict  degrading  her  favorite,  Prince  Kung,  and  the  next  day 
a second  edict,  published  in  the  Emperor’s  name,  but  bearing  his  mother’s 
signature,  restored  the  Prince  to  office.  After  that  it  was  announced  that  the 
Emperor  was  “happily  ” ill  of  small-pox,  and  then  that  he  had  died  of  the  dread 
disease.  What  really  happened  within  the  secret  precincts  of  the  palace  we 
will  probably  never  know;  but  soon  after,  the  Emperor’s  wife,  Ahluta,  was  also 
reported  dead,  and  the  grim  empress  dowager  had  matters  once  more  under 
her  complete  control. 

Passing  over  the  nearer  heirs  to  the  throne,  she  adopted  as  her  son  an  infant 
of  the  royal  race,  and  declared  him  emperor  as  Kwang-su  (1875).  This  unhappy 
puppet,  Kwang-su,  remained  the  nominal  ruler  of  China  until  1908,  though  in 
truth  the  resolute  empress  dowager  was,  through  all  those  years,  the  real  sovereign. 
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Chapter  CXLV 

THE  EMPRESS  DOWAGER  AND  LI  HUNG  CHANG 

• F the  empress  dowager  is  the  foremost  woman  of  China, 
no  name  is  better  known  among  its  men  than  that  of 
Li  Hung  Chang,  whom  General  Grant  pronounced  to  be 
the  ablest  of  then  living  diplomats.  Emerging  from 
the  mysterious  shadows  that  brood  over  China,  this 
colossal  form  of  Li  drew  the  attention  of  the  civilized 
world,  though  it  was  not  until  the  time  of  General 
Grant’s  memorable  tour  around  the  globe  that  our  special  interest 
was  aroused  in  the  remarkable  man.  He  was  an  ardent  admirer 
of  General  Grant  and  received  him  with  honors  that  were  unpre- 
cedented in  that  hoary  empire.  At  the  memorable  banquet  given 
by  Li,  both  hemispheres  contributed,  after  the  fashion  of  those 
famous  epicures  of  imperial  Rome.  The  guests  sat  on  polished 
ebony  chairs,  while  for  their  convenience,  knives  and  forks  were 
added  to  the  spoons  and  chopsticks.  Among  the  almost  endless 
things  that  made  up  that  memorable  feast  it  is  said  were  live  crabs, 
silkworm  grubs,  pickled  eggs,  dried  eggs,  sharks’  fins,  pigeons’  eggs,  birds’ 
nests,  snake  soup,  fish  gills,  lotus  soup,  deer  tendons,  whale  blubber,  and  so 
on,  with  no  end  of  mushrooms,  roast  ham,  chicken,  quail,  pheasant,  turkey, 
pigeon,  snipe,  pineapple,  pomegranates,  citrons,  carambolas,  nuts,  figs,  dates, 
etc.  Li  was  proud  of  the  friendship  of  our  illustrious  commander,  and  took 
great  pride  in  the  fact  that  they  were  both  born  in  the  same  year,  were  of 
humble  origin,  and  attained  fame  by  their  military  successes. 
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Li  Hung  Chang  first  came  into  prominence  as  the  leader  who  suppressed 
the  Taiping  rebellion,  though  he  hardly  would  have  succeeded,  except  for  the 
powerful  aid  of  the  American  adventurer  Ward,  and  the  Englishman,  “ Chinese  ” 
Gordon,  whose  parts  in  that  formidable  uprising  have  already  been  told.  Li’s 
father  was  a small  office-holder,  famous  for  his  learning.  Li  himself  also 
passed  three  of  those  tremendous  public  examinations,  that  is,  he  thrice  was 
one  of  the  200  successful  men  out  of  15,000  competitors,  and  the  last  time  he 
led  the  200.  This  phenomenal  scholarship  made  him  military  secretary  to 
General  Tseng  Kuo  Fan,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  statesmen  of  the  time, 
and  thus  began  Li’s  memorable  career.  In  the  Taiping  rebellion  he  displayed 
striking  ability,  but  it  was  so  stained  by  treachery  that  the  enraged  Gordon,  on 
learning  of  his  execution  of  prisoners  who  had  been  promised  honorable  treat- 
ment, drew  his  revolver  and  started  out  with  the  avowed  intention  of  killing 
Li  on  sight ; but  the  wily  fellow  kept  out  of  his  way  until  the  Englishman’s 
anger  had  time  to  cool. 

For  his  services,  Li  Hung  Chang  was  made  governor  in  succession  of  the 
provinces  of  Foo-kien  and  Kiang-si.  In  1867  he  suppressed  the  Shantung 
rebellion  and  in  1870  was  advanced  to  the  viceroyship  of  Chi-li,  the  principal 
viceroyalty  of  the  empire,  since  the  province  lies  between  the  capital  and  the 
sea,  or  between  the  capital  and  outside  barbarians.  Li  did  good  service  in 
1 876,  in  aiding  the  sufferers  from  the  great  famine,  and,  in  1880,  he  became 
grand  secretary  of  state  and  the  real  head  of  the  Chinese  empire. 

A shrewder,  craftier,  or  more  cunning  man  never  lived.  He  could  not, 
however,  save  his  country  from  a serious  quarrel  with  France.  From  occupy- 
ing the  city  of  Saigon  in  Annam,  France  had  gradually  extended  her  claims  to 
asserting  a protectorate  over  the  entire  country.  The  Annamese  had  refused 
to  submit  to  this  and  there  was  occasional  fighting,  until  in  1884  Hue,  Annam’s 
capital,  was  attacked  by  the  French,  and  its  King,  perforce,  acknowledged  their 
authority. 

China,  remembering  her  own  ancient  claim  upon  Annam,  protested.  War 
was  not  declared,  but  there  was  much  bloody  fighting  in  Tong-king,  Annam’s 
northern  province.  The  Chinese  attacked  the  French  desperately  at  Langson 
and  other  places  but  were  everywhere  repulsed. 

Thus  matters  stood,  when  the  French  admiral  Fournier  was  placed  in  com- 
munication with  the  Viceroy,  Li  Hung  Chang,  who  was  reluctantly  granted 
permission  by  the  imperial  court  to  discuss  terms  of  peace.  France  sent  a 
properly  accredited  agent  to  Tientsin,  and  on  May  11,  1884,  it  was  announced 
that  that  country  had  engaged  to  protect  the  southern  frontier  of  China  and  to 
demand  no  indemnity;  while  China  agreed  to  withdraw  her  troops  from 
Tong-king,  to  respect  all  future  treaties  between  France  and  Annam,  and  to 
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allow  trade  along  all  their  conterminous  frontiers,  agreeably  to  a tariff  to  be 
made  afterward. 

This  treaty  was  denounced  both  at  Paris  and  at  Peking.  It  was  declared  in 
France  that  despite  the  year  and  a half  of  hard  campaigning,  only  the  pretense 
of  suzerainty  remained,  while  the  Chinese  were  exasperated  because  their 
suzerainty  over  Annam  was  resigned.  Li  was  pronounced  a traitor  and  numer- 
ous memorials  were  addressed  to  the  throne  demanding  his  impeachment.  In 
short,  the  new  treaty  pleased  nobody  except  its  framers.  It  need  hardly 
be  added  that  Great  Britain’s  resentment  was  stirred  by  the  sight  of  the 
southern  provinces  of  China  being  opened  up  for  the  benefit  of  her  hereditary 
rival. 

These  negotiations  were  sadly  bungled.  Li  Hung  Chang  demanded  three 
months  for  the  withdrawal  of  the  Chinese  troops  from  Tong-king;  the  French 
captain  insisted  upon  three  weeks.  The  Chinese  declared  that  this  officer 
erased  with  his  own  hand  the  date  to  which  he  and  Li  had  pledged  their 
honor.  Some  one  was  lying,  but  who  was  it  ? 

June  21  was  the  date  the  French  insisted  upon,  on  which  day,  Colonel 
Dugenne  promptly  appeared  before  the  fortress  of  Langson  and  demanded 
the  withdrawal  of  the  troops.  The  Chinese  general  asked  for  delay  until  he 
could  receive  instructions.  Dugenne  would  not  wait,  but  with  his  weak  force 
attacked  the  place  and  was  repelled  with  the  loss  of  most  of  his  men. 

This  dishonorable  act  brought  its  natural  consequences.  Peace,  which 
both  parties  wished,  was  thrown  to  the  winds,  fighting  was  renewed,  and 
France  had  to  pay  dear  for  her  injustice.  Her  troops  suffered  severely  from 
the  sickly  climate,  and  their  enemies  found  security  in  the  mountains  and  for- 
ests. It  was  not  until  February,  1885,  that  the  French  were  able  to  occupy 
Langson,  the  chief  fortress  on  the  northern  frontier.  Soon  after,  the  Chinese 
proposed  new  negotiations,  but  the  French  were  so  angry  that  they  replied 
with  impossible  conditions  and  closed  their  legation  at  Peking. 

It  seems  curious  that  even  now,  throughout  all  this  bitter  fighting  no  war 
was  declared  on  either  side.  Admiral  Courbet  blockaded  the  coast  of  Formosa 
in  August,  1884,  sailed  past  the  fortified  estuary  of  the  Min,  and  drew  up  his 
nine  vessels  opposite  the  Chinese  squadron  and  arsenal  just  below  Foo-chau. 
His  demand  for  their  surrender  being  refused,  he  attacked  the  eleven  wooden 
ships  and  in  about  ten  minutes  every  one  was  destroyed.  France  gained  about 
as  much  honor  in  this  affair  as  if  her  fleet  had  assailed  so  many  toy  vessels 
with  which  a number  of  children  were  playing.  The  arsenal  with  all  its 
machinery  and  stores  was  burned  and  the  forts  were  stormed  and  taken  from 
the  rear.  The  fleet  then  returned  to  the  blockade  of  Formosa,  capturing 
Ke-lung  in  October. 
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China,  however,  showed  no  signs  of  submission,  and  despite  her  numerous 
defeats  and  great  losses,  created  new  armies  from  her  inexhaustible  supply. 
She  paid  large  sums  of  money  to  German  officers  to  drill  her  soldiers;  tele- 
graph lines  were  hastily  constructed,  connecting  the  capital  with  all  parts  of 
the  empire;  the  Foo-chau  defences  were  repaired  and  strengthened,  and  Port 
Arthur  rendered  seemingly  impregnable. 

During  this  time  Hong-kong  was  employed  by  both  China  and  France  as  a 
base  of  operations.  Each  complained  of  the  other,  and  England  was  forced  to 
regard  the  blockade  of  Formosa  as  an  actual  declaration  of  war,  and  to  shut 
out  the  two  parties  from  the  use  of  Hong-kong.  Little  inconvenience  was 
caused  to  China  because  her  coasts  were  so  near,  but  since  the  French  had  no 
supply  station  of  their  own  in  those  waters,  they  were  in  great  difficulty. 

The  highly  unsatisfactory  condition  of  affairs  caused  the  British  legation  to 
urge  the  contestants  to  discuss  terms  of  peace.  As  a consequence,  prelimi- 
naries looking  to  that  end  were  arranged  at  Peking  in  April,  1885.  It  must 
be  understood  that  France  was  in  a most  embarrassing  situation,  for  she  could 
make  no  real  conquest  of  Annam  without  placing  an  immense  army  there,  and 
there  was  a crying  out  at  home  against  the  lamentable  loss  of  life  that  had 
already  taken  place  in  those  pestilential  jungles. 

Moreover,  the  Chinese  were  perfectly  aware  of  this  sentiment  in  Paris  and 
throughout  France,  and,  when  the  negotiations  opened,  they  met  the  French- 
men with  their  usual  cunning.  The  French  were  firmly  persuaded  that  they 
were  entitled  to  a large  indemnity  and  important  concessions,  but  the  Chinese 
knowing  their  advantage,  refused  absolutely  to  yield  either  point,  and  scored 
an  important  diplomatic  victory.  The  terms  of  the  treaty  agreed  that  Annam 
was  to  have  no  diplomatic  relations  except  through  France,  and  two  towns  in 
Southern  China  were  to  be  opened  to  foreign  trade  and  the  residence  of  con- 
suls. But  as  stated,  the  French  failed  to  secure  an  indemnity  or  any  import- 
ant concession,  being  denied  even  the  right  to  build  such  railways  as  China 
might  decide  to  introduce.  What  a grim  comment  upon  the  whole  business 
was  the  special  commission  called  together  in  Paris  to  decide  whether  it  was 
worth  while  to  keep  Tong-king,  which  had  already  cost  France  $50,000,000,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  lives  lost. 

The  difficulties  with  France  proved  to  China  that  her  own  self-preservation 
demanded  the  adoption,  to  a certain  extent  at  least,  of  Western  methods  and 
Western  civilization.  Her  sister  nation  Japan  had  done  so  and  was  making 
marvellous  strides  in  power : it  would  be  fatal  for  the  Flowery  Kingdom  to  lag 
behind. 

It  would  be  more  truthful  to  say  that  not  China  herself,  but  a few  of  her 
far-seeing  citizens  like  Li  Hung  Chang  were  convinced  of  this  truth,  but  the 
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conservatism  of  the  empire  was  hardly  shakable ; nothing  less  than  an  earth- 
quake could  affect  that. 

The  young  Emperor  Kwang-su  took  the  reins  of  government  nominally  into 
his  hands  in  February,  1887,  but  the  empress  dowager  continued  in  her 
regency  until  March,  1889,  when,  having  selected  a bride  for  her  imperial  ward, 
she  retired,  only  to  come  forth  again  with  an  aggressive  energy  whicn  drew 
the  attention  of  the  civilized  world  to  her. 

Some  few  of  the  feeble  forward  steps  taken  by  China  should  be  noted.  In 
the  same  year  that  the  Emperor  reached  his  majority,  a dozen  officials  were  sent 
abroad  to  study  European  civilization,  and  the  science  of  mathematics  was 
added,  to  the  dry,  almost  useless  subjects  required  in  competitive  ex- 
aminations. 

It  has  proved  a tremendous  task  to  introduce  railways  into  the  empire, 
though  Li  Hung  Chang  repeatedly  urged  the  adoption  of  a complete  rail  com- 
munication throughout  the  country.  In  1 883,  by  a sly  piece  of  trickery,  he 
had  built  a line  part  of  the  way  to  the  Kaiping  coal  mines,  and  while  the  com- 
ing Emperor  was  a boy,  he  captivated  him  by  sending  a complete  working 
model  of  engine,  tender,  and  cars  to  be  placed  upon  rails  laid  for  his  amusement 
in  the  palace  garden.  Li  secured  the  adoption  of  plans  for  constructing  four 
main  lines:  from  Peking  to  Tientsin  and  the  coast;  from  Tientsin  to  Nanking; 
from  Nanking  to  Shanghai;  and  from  Canton  to  Nanning  in  the  south.  The 
building  of  these  would  have  marked  a most  important  era  in  the  history  of 
China,  but  every  one  was  abandoned,  though  in  1888  a road  was  opened  from 
Tientsin  through  Taku  to  Kaiping,  not  quite  a hundred  miles,  and  the  con- 
struction of  others  has  since  been  brought  about  by  the  war  with  Japan. 

But  hopeful  as  the  promises  of  progress  appeared  to  be,  there  were  more 
numerous  and  more  ominous  signs  of  the  dreaded  reaction.  No  reform  can 
be  introduced  without  injury  to  the  interests  of  many,  and  these  people  became 
venomous  in  their  opposition  to  any  change  sought  or  brought  about  by  for- 
eigners. By  the  close  of  the  year  1888  the  tide  of  public  sentiment  was  fully 
turned  against  Western  reform  and  improvement. 

One  day  indeed  the  Emperor  sent  Li  Hung  Chang  a cordial  invitation  to 
come  to  Peking  to  receive  honors  and  hospitalities.  Li  knew  the  real  meaning 
of  the  courtesy  was  that  he  was  to  be  executed.  The  ruler,  by  some  intrigue, 
had  been  set  against  him  and  meant  to  cut  off  his  head,  so  the  powerful  vice- 
roy paid  no  attention  to  the  first  nor  to  the  second  invitation.  Then  a peremp- 
tory order  came,  to  which  he  replied  that  he  was  the  slave  of  the  Son  of 
Heaven  and  would  cheerfully  obey  the  command,  but  he  blandly  asked  that 
accommodations  be  provided  for  the  15,000  soldiers  who  would  accompany  him 
to  Peking.  Back  came  word  from  the  Emperor  that  he  had  reconsidered  the 
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invitation,  and  begged  Li  not  to  make  his  visit  nor  to  bring  his  army  near  the 
capital. 

The  hatred  of  foreigners  grew  in  intensity,  and  a plan  of  resistance  was 
formed  against  all  measures  that  originated  in  the  outside  world.  A still 
more  fearful  policy  of  “removing”  such  “foreign  devils”  as  were  dangerous 
to  the  empire  crystallized,  and  inevitably  culminated  in  alarming  violence  and 
crime.  Naturally  this  enmity  was  mainly  directed  against  the  missionaries 
and  their  converts  living  in  the  interior.  These  people  were  helpless  and  there 
were  many  victims,  the  attack  on  them  being  due  not  so  much  to  the  religion 
which  they  taught  as  to  the  fact  that  they  were  foreigners. 

Many  of  the  Catholic  and  Protestant  missionary  establishments  were 
burned,  and  the  converts  maltreated,  while  the  most  savage  of  the  barbarian 
assailants  claimed  that  the  Emperor  and  the  magistrates  had  ordered  that  Chris- 
tianity should  be  rooted  out  of  the  empire.  Appeal  being  made  to  Peking  by 
the  missionaries  they  were  paid  for  the  loss  of  their  houses.  Where  there  had 
been  flagrant  violence,  a few  of  those  supposed  to  be  guilty  had  their  heads 
lopped  off.  Permission  was  given  the  missionaries  to  rebuild,  whereupon  the 
rioters  destroyed  the  buildings  again.  Nothing  could  lessen  the  resolve  of  the 
common  people  to  drive  the  Christians  out  of  the  country. 

The  most  pitiful  victims  were  the  native  converts.  Their  fellow  country- 
men looked  upon  them  as  detestable  traitors  deserving  the  torture,  to  which 
they  were  eager  to  subject  them.  When  these  converts  applied  to  the  authori- 
ties for  protection,  they  were  coolly  told  that  it  could  be  granted  only  on 
condition  that  they  renounced  the  new  faith.  To  their  credit  be  it  recorded, 
that  nearly  all  chose  death  rather  than  apostasy.  Judges,  officials,  and  people 
were  determined  to  make  the  land  unendurable  to  every  foreigner.  The  ex- 
treme was  reached  in  1895-96,  when  all  the  Christian  missionaries  were 
expelled  from  the  capital  and  principal  towns  of  the  Sze-chuen  province, 
though  afterward  the  imperial  authorities  were  frightened  into  reinstating  them. 

To  understand  the  furious  hatred  of  the  populace  against  European  religions, 
read  the  following  translation  of  a placard  posted  on  the  streets  of  Wahu : 

“ The  country  is  betrayed  and  the  people  are  ruined  ! Human  beings  are 
trampled  down  and  reduced  to  dust.  Such  being  the  state  of  affairs  we  hum- 
bly beg  to  state  the  following.  Wahu  is  a treaty  port  thickly  populated  with 
foreigners,  who  cause  people  injury  to  an  extent  that  it  is  impossible  for  the 
pen  fully  to  describe.  Lately  the  missions  are  building  churches  in  every  por- 
tion of  the  place.  Every  convert  is  paid  a monthly  sum  of  $6,  and  it  is  by 
such  means  that  ignorant  males  and  females  are  led  to  enter  the  churches  where 
men  and  women  congregate  together  without  discrimination.  This  breach  of 
morality  and  custom  is  in  itself  a violation  of  the  fixed  laws  of  the  state. 
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Now  women  are  procured  from  other  places  and  are  paid  to  abduct  children 
whose  eyes  and  intestines  are  taken  out,  and  whose  heart  and  kidneys  are  cut 
off.  What  crimes  have  these  innocent  children  committed  that  they  should 
suffer  such  horrible  deaths  ? What  makes  it  more  lamentable  is  that  when  a 
child  is  stolen  the  child’s  family  also  perish.  The  loss  of  one’s  own  flesh  and 
blood  is  so  deeply  felt  that  the  acute  mental  pain  drives  one  to  wish  for  death 
- — quick  apoplexy  or  suicide  generally  follows.  But  their  [the  missionaries] 
sins  have  reached  the  limit,  and  the  vengeance  of  heaven  is  ready  to  burst 
forth.  On  the  3d  of  this  moon  two  female  child-thieves  went  to  Honan  and 
abducted  a child  by  drugging  him.  The  child’s  mother  saw  the  act  and  called 
out  to  him,  but  he  was  unable  to  speak,  looking  stupefied.  The  people,  on 
apprehending  the  two  abductresses,  discovered  on  their  persons  two  bottles 
containing  drugs  for  stupefying  children.  They  were  taken  to  the  street 
patrol’s  office  and  thence  to  the  magistrate’s  yamen.  The  foreign  priests  hear- 
ing of  the  matter  at  once  sent  a bribe  of  600  taels  to  the  magistrate,  who  on 
receiving  the  money  returned  the  two  abductresses  in  sedan  chairs  to  the 
church.  The  priests  steal  and  kill  Chinese  children,  and  their  crimes  should 
have  been  expiated  with  death  punishment ; but  the  god  of  wealth  bought 
off  their  lives.  Money  is  superior  to  law;  the  precious  Code  and  Golden 
Rules  are  misapplied.  It  shows  the  magistrate’s  intention  of  exterminating 
our  Chinese  race,  and  of  assisting  barbarian  thieves.” 

This  manifesto  closed  with  a passionate  appeal  to  the  people  to  continue 
their  work  of  destruction  and  not  to  rest  until  every  foreign  devil  was  driven 
out  of  the  country.  Similar  documents  were  extensively  circulated,  and  the 
proofs  of  good  organization  in  many  of  the  mobs  left  no  doubt  that  a concerted 
movement  against  every  foreigner  was  on  foot.  Moreover,  while  the  proof  was 
difficult  to  establish,  the  conspiracy  beyond  a doubt  included  all  classes,  from 
the  governor-general  to  the  bottom.  Here  and  there  a few  leaders  of  the  mobs 
were  identified,  and  in  every  instance  were  men  of  distinction. 

In  1891,  a rebellion  broke  out  in  Eastern  Mongolia,  during  which  several 
hundred  villages  of  native  converts  were  destroyed,  and  more  than  a hundred 
of  the  people  killed.  The  insurrection  thus  started  reached  such  formidable 
proportions  that  it  required  a determined  effort  on  the  part  of  the  government 
to  suppress  it.  The  authorities  must  have  been  seriously  vexed,  for  they 
beheaded  the  three  magistrates  of  the  towns  who  failed  to  repress  the  uprising. 
It  is  estimated  that  twenty  thousand  rebels  were  exterminated  before  the 
suppression  of  the  revolts  in  January,  1892. 

The  anti-foreign  spirit  would  not  down.  The  protests  of  civilized  repre- 
sentatives and  the  imperial  edicts  could  not  check  the  circulation  of  inflamma- 
tory publications,  particularly  in  the  Yang-tse-kiang  towns,  and  the  only  for- 
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Every  one  should  read  history,  especially  the  young,  because  a knowledge  of  it  is 
absolutely  essential  in  all  walks  of  life.  So  fully  is  the  value  of  history  recognized  that  over 
half  the  reading  done  in  the  world  is  historical.  This  is  because  the  entire  social  organiza- 
tion of  to-day  is  the  product  of  the  Past.  By  knowing  the  Past  you  can  better  understand 
the  Present,  and  can  more  clearly  foresee  the  Future.  Hence  you  can  live  more  comfortably, 
more  wisely,  and  more  profitably.  Moreover  History  tells  you  the  sources  of  all  other 
knowledge,  and  makes  human  character  and  motives  an  open  book. 
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A FEW  REASONS  WHY 

THIS  IS  THE  BEST  HISTORY  YOU  COULD  POSSIBLY  BUY 

It  is  entirely  free  from  religious,  sectional  or  political  bias. 

The  tissue  narrative  makes  it  just  a succession  of  stories. 

The  text  narrative  makes  it  thoroughly  complete  and  reliable. 

The  story  is  simply  told,  easy  to  understand,  scholarly,  yet  not  pedantic. 

There  is  no  confusion;  the  story  of  each  country  is  told  by  itself  from  start  to  finish. 

It  will  end  the  complaints  of  your  children  that  history  is  dry. 

It  is  fully  up-to-date,  based  on  the  most  recent  discoveries.  The  ancient  history  of  a 
dozen  years  ago  was  all  wrong. 

There  are  brief  chronological  summaries  so  you  can  review  and  remember  what  you  read. 

There  is  a pronouncing  vocabulary  for  each  nation,  so  you  can  use  the  names  correctly 
in  telling  others  what  you  have  read. 

To  aid  the  student  in  further  reading,  there  is  given  for  each  nation  a list  of  the  best 
authorities  and  their  best  books. 

The  mechanical  part  is  perfect,  large  clear  type,  highest  grade  illustrations,  etc. 

The  books  will  last,  for  they  are  made  of  the  best  grade  of  paper,  best  ink,  best  everything. 

The  vividly  instructive  method  of  the  modem  motion  pictures  is  here  carried  into  history. 

The  pictures  make  the  story  appeal  to  the  eye,  and  so  aid  the  memory. 

They  form  in  themselves  a complete  history  from  which  youleam  unconsciously  andrapidly. 

Each  picture  gives  dozens  of  details  of  costume,  etc., which  would  take  pages  of  text  to  describe. 

The  pictures  include  most  of  the  famous  historical  paintings  of  the  world  gathered 
from  every  country. 

Thus  they  form  an  art  education  in  themselves,  including  the  work  of  Chinese  artists, 
Japanese,  ancient  Persians,  Egyptians,  and  Babylonians,  besides  the  work  of 
<*uch  more  modem  masters  as: 
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AND  SPANIARDS 
Michelangelo 
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Veronese 
Corregio 
Riva 

Velasquez 


THE  GERMANS 


THE  FRENCH 


Durer  David 

Rembrandt  Dore 

Rubens  Gerome 

Van  Dyke  Cabanel 

Kaulbach  Bougereau 

Bendemann  Tissot 

Makart  Rochegrosse 

and  other  masters  too  numerous  to  mention. 
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Hogarth 

Turner 

Martin 

Alma-Tadema 
Lord  Leighton 
Riviere 
Hunt 


THE  AMERICANS 
AND  OTHERS 
West 
Sargent 
Abbey 
Bridgman 
Munkacsy 
Piloty 
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